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“It is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” This sentence 
from the charter of UNESCO suggests that beyond the political, economic, and technolos: 
ical answers to the problem of peace there remain questions concerning the nature of man 


himself. The YNation has asked several leading thinkers to apply themselves to the discus 


sion of man’s mental and spiritual resources to build and maintain a world community. 
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for Arguello” were handed to each person who 


The value of these cards will become apparent 





bearer applics for a government job or favor. Tho 





of Nicaraguans feel that the United States shares mor 





responsibility for their dictatorship: we have su 





Somoza with military and economic aid, and in 1925 





he was a White House guest of President Roose, 





is time he was disowned. Like many Nicaraguans. 





feel that our State Department's condemnation o 





tors and concern for free elections might be ex 






from Europe to our own back yard. 
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DAVID LILIENTHAL’S DEMOCRATIC CREDO 
was a fine clean plant to emerge out of the 
miasma of the McKellar-infested Senate hearings on the 






Atomic Control Board. And it is good to be able to | 





to David Lilienthal and say: “This is what we mean | 





American democracy; the other is a bizarre exan 





the witch-hunter and bigot that occasionally have | 


a society of free men.”” But it is not enough to w1 
8 






McKellar as an obscene anachronism. The defamation to 





which David Lilienthal and his former associates « 





TVA have been subjected is a warning that democray 






can be debased and subverted when its privileges are 





divorced from its responsibilities. We do not | 





that the Senate of the United States is to be judged by the 
character and actions of Senator McKellar. But we do 
believe its members, particularly the chairmen of its 










mittees, must guard its reputation from the debascmen' 
to which McKellar has subjected it. Moreover, we feel 
that American citizens of the high standing of David 
Lilienthal should have protection against vili 
which, outside of Senate walls, would bring its p: 
gators into the courts. Democracy must have its 
dogs not only against corruption and subversi 











against those who by their acts bring into disreput 
very institutions which give it life and form. 
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IN THE NAME OF DEMOCRACY, THE HOUSE 
of Representatives has voted to limit the President of 
the United States to two terms. The Senate, we believe, 
will serve democracy better if it rejects this ill-considered 
amendment to the Constitution. In the first place, if this 
country is ever ripe for dictatorship, it will not be save! 
by such technicalities. A Caesar in the White House 
would be a sorry specimen of his kind if he failed to 
rid himself of such legalisms in the first eight years o! 
his power. The chances are that long before the third 
term issue arose, the Constitution itself would have | 
down the drain. On the other hand, the amendmen! 
would at some time or other almost certainly come 

conflict with the popular will and work to the seriovs 
detriment of the country. Politics aside, there were [cw 
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f would feel justified in running a third time. 


t. the appeal to prec edent and the Founding Fathers 


proponents of the amendment seems to us peculiarly 
priate. The obvious truth is that the framers 


.e Constitution, not to mention the seventy-nine Con- 
s that preceded this one, specifically refrained from 


} > + ony + } 4 + + rar.’ 
zing this sentiment in the mold of constitutional 


The sentiment itself, by and large, is healthy; but 


ity is not. Exceptions to the rule are in order in 


grave moments of crisis, and we prefer to leave it to 


when such crises exist. 
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REESTABLISHED 


Business means to get down to 


SENATOR WHERRY'S 
Small 


s—doubtful in the light of the Senator's record—it 


mmuttee on 
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| do a thoroughgoing job on the charges contained 


) the Federal Trade Commission's report on newsprint. 


mpiled back in 1939 at the request of Homer S. Cum- 


ad 


ys, then General, the report has been 


i ttorney 
wed to gather dust for eight years. Thanks to the 


stence of Senator Murray of ,.Montana and a few 


ts, it has now been “cleared.” “This report,” Murray 
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29 went to three chains—Hearst, S« tipps-Howard, and 
Patterson-McCormick, With the lifting of government 


ntrols, small papers, both daily and weekly, are fight- 
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a losing battle against the exclusive arrangements 


etween the big publishers and the big mills. Here is a 


threat, not only to small business, but to the very 


xistence of a free press. It was Mr. Wherry who, more 
than any other individual in the Senate, did the OPA to 
leath in the holy name of free enterprise. We will see 
w whether small enterprise is included, and whether 
thas been freed from sane government curbs only to 


be strangled by private monopoly. 
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POPE PIUS XII HAS JUST “INDICATED HIS 
displeasure with Sartre's brand of Existentialism,” and 
the Vatican’s Academy of the Catholic Religion and of 
the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas “will conduct a 
public examination"’ of Existentialism, at Rome, during 
Faster week. What nostalgic memories of Bruno and of 


} 


Canossa, of sanbenitoes and of Grand Inquuisitors, 


wording of the announcement cal!s up! One ts lost. 
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fancy, in those 
and Albert Camus 


’ ' 
r ' nt ret syIenit 
mot an } cistentiaiist ourn Y |i 


+ | 
the latter protesting feebly, “But 
to have to come b 


low S ¢ utside St Pete c's. 


to the world of the Reverend Charles Boyer, the secretary 


of the Vatican's Philosophy Academy. Deprived oi 


natural weapons of the theologian, he has found nothing 
worse to do to Sartre than to say that he resembles Vo!- 
tasea Th; ate ~ . —s i, 
taire. This of the philosopher who wrote, “Le Néant 


! 
q bo 1h laumnte.! ! The 
of logical positivists compares to Hui y ty-Dumpty! The 


r i 


church's second team is getting nowhere—it had better 
put in Fulton J. Sheen. But it is hard not to feel, abou 
this struggle between Existentialism and the Vatican PI 
losophy Academy, pretty much as Lincoln's old woman 
felt about the fight between her husband and a bear: 
“Go it, husband! Go it, bear! 
” 
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nations to retaliate by making it more difficult for our 


most efficient industries to se 


really cannot work out an escape clause which allows 
to vary the terms of 
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« Lo vant. or t i he 
1 ifacturers in both countries will need t appoint 
‘ » ‘ | ) ] lve + ‘ 
a | for stocks, and perhaps develop special 
designs for their new markets, but unless they can be sure 


that the lower tariff rates will remain fixed for some 






time, it will be worth ir while to take such steps. 
Even a pet itly h rade barrier may prove less 
disruptive than ne whose altitude 1s onstantly changing. 

By their successful insistence on escape clauses the 
Republicans have therefore alre ly struck a heavy blow 
against freer trade. But far more damaging 1s the warn- 





ing they have given to the world that in the event of a 





Republican victory in 1948 a drastic change in American 





1 


foreign economic policy must be expected. They have 








made it clear that if the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act were renewed at all, it would be amended so as to 








permit the log-rolling which, up to 1933, always dis- 





graced American tariff-making. Moreover, they have 





given the world good reason to believe that the nation 





responsible for the whole conception of an international 





trade organization might in the end refuse to ratify its 





charter. 






In the forthcoming international negotiations, our rep- 





resentatives, therefore, are going to be badly handi- 





capped, They will be attempting to sell the American 





idea of international trade to nations more than a little 





skeptical of its virtues, knowing that they may be re pudi- 





ated by Congress. Under these circumstances it is not 





going to be easy for them to win concessions. The nations 





with which they will be bargaining are not likely to for- 





swear their particular protective devices without a firm 
assurance that the American market will be a lot more 
accessible to their goods than it has been in the past. 
The point which most Republicans, and some Demo- 
crats, have not grasped is that no country in the world 
today stands to benefit so much as the United States 
from a loosening of the chains that bind international 
trade. Within a few years American farmers may be in 
desperate need of markets for surplus cotton, wheat, 











tobacco, while American manufacturers of investment 
goods may well find that only a large export trade will 
enable them to keep their expanded plants operating 
near capacity 

More than that, no country in the world is so ill 
adapted to the alternative method of trading which in- 
volves barter agreements, long-term bulk-purchase con- 
tracts, bilateral deals of all kinds. Nations with planned 












economies can undertake such arrangements; those which 





cling to unrestricted private enterprise can hardly do so 





without seriously compromising their principles. Living 





in a past era, their eyes closed to the realities of today but 





their ears ever open to the bleating of protected constitu- 
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Palestine Ultimatum 


HE Jewish Agency has naturally and rightly + 
the British demand that it call upon the J 


community for “cooperation a 
direct consequence of Mr. Bevin’s appalling 


Palestine is on the verge of disaster. It is not merely ¢ 


“viable” state that is endangered but the whole fabr 
Jewish society. The military measures alread; 


compel the belief that the British government is readying 


itself to suppress a resistance far more serious th 
of the Irgun. Mr. Bevin evidently calculates that 1 
Jaw will drive great numbers of moderate Zionist 
active association with the Irgun. He is right. The 
matum, which demanded of the Jews that the; 
against a mistaken section of their own people v 
guarantees that British promises would be kept, wi 
brought many moderate Jews to the point of reb 
And martial law usually leads to martial lawlessne 
Jast summer's campaign against Haganah proved. A 
consequence of Irgun violence British troops are 
an ugly mood and have become strongly tainted 
anti-Semitism. Alarmism and anti-Semitism hav 
been deliberately fostered by the press in Britain 
public support may be forthcoming for those “pres 
measures” and “stern lessons” that are axioms 
hat logic. The propaganda of the Irgun shows that 
gards its campaign as the beginning of a nat 
struggle to drive out the occupying power. The ma 
irony is that Mr. Bevin is about to justify the Irg 
revolutionary theory. 

For what reason? Is it London's desire sim; 
suborn moderates and extremists alike? The question is 
valid one. For surely no one could have been so n 
to suppose that the Jewish Agency would bow t 
ultimatum. We cannot, therefore, rule out the sus; 
that the whole intent was to rig the scene agains 
Agency and so to justify the use of military force. H 
that the Jewish people would be offered an acce) 
form of partition before the ultimatum expired 


been dashed by the latest news from London. We writ 


before details of Bevin’s new plan are availabl: 
according to the New York Tsmes, it calls for two 
autonymous states with a majority in each locality 
ing which one it will adhere to. The result would be 
fragmentization that would leave all real power t 
British administration and make a mockery of 
government. Even though the plan includes p 
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entry of 100,000 immigrants within two years, 
‘ionist leaders reject it as worse than the Morrison 
1c while the Arab delegation in London will have 


rt of it. 
has been the British vice in Palestine. 
hk 


Procrastination 
chool of clear-headed betrayal has wanted Britain to 
rrender to Arab demands ‘as the only way to defend 
: imperial interests in the Near East. For these people 
e Balfour Declaration was a mere maneuver, made in 
1¢ mistaken belief that the now vanished Turkish em- 

sire would once again be a threat to the Suez Canal. An 

eventual showdown with the Jewish people has always 
been their aim. What may be ironically called the inno- 
cent school of betrayal has also dallied for strategic rea- 
sons. Since it was never certain that the Arab states would 
play the game according to the rules, it has tried to keep 

a foot in both camps by obtaining Arab consent to British 

promises to the Jews. The feat was clearly impossible, at 

all events after 1937. 

The refusal to impose partition has encouraged the 
Arab opposition. And since the close of World War II 
British foreign policy in general has stiffened the Arab 
leaders’ backs, for they have well understood that Mr. 
Bevin regards them as a barrier to Soviet intrusion into 
the Near East. The result of ali the delays is that at the 
present time, when Mr. Bevin has swung to the side of 
the showdown school, not even cantonization stands the 
east chance of willing acceptance by the Arab League. 


} 1 


As the world is today, no ideal solution for the prob 


lem of Palestine can 
possible in a world of 
things stand today, fulfil 


threat, to throw the whole probiem into the lap 
| ’ vy 


United Nations would simply make Palestit 


' 
1¢ the footoail 


inly invoke a new An 


of power politics. It would ce: 


Russian collision with both sides bidding for Arab sup- 
port. Only if the question could be raised in such a way 
as to sidestep this rivalry would appeal to the United 
Nations offer a way out. 


What, then, can be done? In the hope that wiser coun- 
sels may be made to prevail in the British Foreign Office 
Washington should at once declare that partition must 
be imposed. The United States is the only power that 
possesses sufficient influence in London. The two coun- 
tries can well afford to grant economic aid to the Arab 
state that must also be set up in Palestine and so to win 
support. There will be costs to Britain. And if this means 
that the Arab leaders must be warned against resorting 
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to war in Palestine, then let it be so. If this country is to 


put pressure on Britain, as it already has, then hard logic 
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Near Eastern situation may become a peril to the world 


at large 
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the moral issue involved in this theft of the people's 
rights. and the congregations were ready. In these last 
| ] } a } } * , + ] ' 
wecks democracy has increasingly shown its vitality until 
today, in one of Atlanta's biggest churches, a minister 1n 
1 gesture of historic importance turned his pulpit over to 


a Negro, and the people understood the symbolism in 
terms of right versus wrong rather than in those of the 
old prejudiced contest of right versus left. In the town 
of McRae, the Reverend Joseph 

Eugene Talmadge’s own Baptist church, stood up to de- 


Rathbun, pastor of 


nounce the white primary. 

This Georgia rising, on the m ral plane— quite 
inother thing from legal or political argument—has been 
slowly gathering strength. It was seen when thousands of 
students marched on the state Capitol, and it was even 
more apparent when the Counc ils of Christian Ministers 
all over the state began to discuss the issues. It appeared 
in all its power when in towns like Valdosta, ‘““wool-hat” 
stronghold in the center of southern Georgia, the coun- 
cils condemned the Talmadge actions just as strongly as 
they did in Atlanta. 

The organized ministers have suddenly emerged as the 
leaders of a new kind of aroused-citizens’ movement. 
And the Talmadge forces are scared. True, they have the 
votes to win their victories in the Assembly, but they 
know they will be thrown out lock, stock, and barrel if 
the people think, as they most definitely do, that they are 
being robbed of their ancient rights. 

The Talmadge forces have tried to stem the rising tide 
of indignation by marshaling ministers on their side. But 
so far they have succeeded in bringing forward only two 
who would say a favorable word for them, One of these 
was an aged, retired Methodist preacher without voice, 
pulpit, or influence, and the other was “Parson Jack” 
Johnson, who to the shame of many of the ministers of 
the state is the publisher of a hate sheet called Milstant 
Truth. The two added another debit to Talmadge’s moral 


ledger. 
Talmadge may still have his wool-hats behind him, 


Georgians Have Had Enough 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 
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bast ten outdone giles os a ee 
but the evidence piles up that by threatening basic rig!yts 
! 


he has aroused peo} le in every walk of life against 
The kindled spirit was bright in the state Cap 
Thursday when those who were opposed to the 
primary bill had their day. Sixty-eight witnesses fr 
hills, the swamps, and the cities demanded to bi rd 


] 


A veteran said, “We fought this war on the beach 


in the foxholes. We were fighting against this sam 
you would now do—and I tell you now, we wil 


(Not 


i 


that battle here and forever if you do this.” 
any KI 1 | . sc’ eee, © 

any estabirshed veterans group has come out in fay 
Talmadge. Many have openly declared against 
Joho R. 


nent of the American Legion, made a public 


Williams, commander of the Georgia d 


condemning the methods by which Herman took | r.) 

A young woman spoke as a mother and for other 
mothers. “You are wise old men,” she said to the | 
tive committee, “but you need to remember that we are 
not rearing our children just to be big or to be he 
We are rearing them so that they will be able t 
also. Don’t tamper with that right. You have told | 
the people demand a white-primary bill. What 
you think of a mother who gave her baby a bottle { 
poison because the child kept asking for it? This 
primary bill is a bottle of poison, and if you are v 
men, you will know that you must safeguard the \ 
mothers do their children.” Other women from 
councils, from leagues of women voters, and from clubs 
brought or sent their resolutions. 

The old South was there, too. Mrs. Longstreet, widow 
of the famous Confederate officer, in a small 
charged with emotion condemned the forces of | 
ness which by disfranchising Georgia's colored citizens 
would shackle the white people and disgrace a proud 
state. The grandson of a former governor spoke /his 
mind. Old South and new, men and women from the 
crossroads and the creeks, from schools, from big «id 
offices, left chores, desks, and kitchens to denoun 
violation of personal integrity which Herman Talmadge 
had inflicted. They came because they wanted to 
were not, in the main, prodded to appear by organized 
groups. And Georgia's liberals, who had felt so alone 
since January 15, when “Humman”’ captured the g 
ership, suddenly were uplifted and once more knew 
pride that had been theirs in the years when Ellis A 
was bringing progress to Georgia. 
tricks were fooling few. They wef 


“Humman's” 
evoking a resolute determination in the hearts of mua 
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steria, the panicky feeling of the last three weeks, ““Humman,” they said, had gone to a seance and had 
ving way to a quiet confidence in the capacity ot there communicated with old Gene. “Daddy,” Humman 


ihe 





_ ao? 


ple to quash ““Humman’s’”’ presumption in a firm, said, “how am I doing 


ple f 
“All right, son,’’ said old Gene. “But, son, go eas 


, 






Friday, at McDonough, a village twenty-eight on that white-primary bill. They got a nigger fire 
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Lata, a packed county « yurthouse listened down here.” 





as Talmadge’s lawyers began their defense of The humor was a sign that the sky was bright 


e! 
yns. The onlookers were the “wool-hats” who and indicated no lessening of moral indignation. Hum- 
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if 






en the backbone of the Talmadge movement and man” had said he would not respect the decision of the 
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‘town and city people who fought him. Neither group courts, and people did not believe his recantation, made 
s tense; there was not the remotest danger of a fight. when he realized what a hornets’ nest he had got into 





rybody was listening, trying to make sense of the The Cedartown Standard, a newspaper in the back cour 





t the court had no try of Georgia, expressed the depth of feeling: ‘My 


? 
La 


iimadge attorneys argument th 
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~wer to review the action of the Assembly when it fellow-citizens, if we as Georgians do not rise up and 





a man who had received 675 votes governor of a demand a return to a government wherein the people 





with 3,000,000 inhabitants. There was an implicit themselves express a choice, then we will have no re 





perceptible recognition of the real issue. After all course other than to submit our future to the whims and 





alk was over, they would face the question: Could dictates of a clique that, drunk with power, will stop 





it protect the right of citizens to choose their gov- at nothing to perpetuate themselves in power to the 





of against a suddenly berserk legislative branch domi- eternal detriment of Georgia and the impairment of the 





d by Herman Talmadge? solidarity of a democratic nation.” 





When the news came that a judge in Rome, Georgia, The editor of the Cedartown Standard can be prow 





n a minor case, ruled that M. E. Thompson and of the standard he has raised and of his fellow-citizens, 






Talmadge was governor, the confidence in the court They are rising to a level of moral comprehension of th 
McDonough was heightened. By Saturday people were Georgia steal that promises much for democracy every- 
ining to use ““_Humman” as a subject for jokes. where. 






andlords’ Field Day 


BY JAMES A. WECHSLER 






ACK in November the Nationa! Apartment Own- Builders’ outfit have similarly thrown men and mom 






ers Association set up a $250,000 fund for a intd the great 1947 push to blast the roof off rents. If 
propaganda campaign against rent contro]. Shortly they succeed, their local representatives may claim credit 





fterward George M. Engler, association president, wrote for a very neatly executed enterprise, though in tl 






onstituents that the purpose of the drive was to class-conscious Republican Congress a landlord | 
btain an immediate 15 per cent rent increase. “When does not need unus re ech nake head 
this mission has been accomplished, we will be in a posi- ‘he truth is that the S orc 1 n 
tion to concentrate our efforts on complete decontrol—to pieces of the real-estate inter ire men holding Senate 





be effective not later than June 30, 1947,” he reported. seats. Watching the hearings of the Senate Banking and 










The landlord lobby’s program has now been embodied Currency Committee, one frequently finds it hard to ide 

a legislation proposed by top-ranking Republicans, and tify the players without a score card; whenever a lobb 
oly a major upheaval can avert its passage. falters he is assured of rescue by Gain of Washing 
The Apartment Owners’ Association is one wing of Buck of Delaware, or some other Republican dignitan 
1¢ well-organized real-estate lobby. The National Asso- Bricker, whose political career has been openly pr i 
ation of Real Estate Boards probably operates the most by real-estate interests, nods so often as he listens t 

expensive Washington show; the National Home anx rent-increase clamor that one almost expects him to burst 

1 TY! ; ] 





Property Foundation, of which Senators Hawkes of New into applause. Except for Senator Tobey, t rudite 
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fs a So ; : — has made an indecent exposure of its bias. The G. O. P 
| JAMES A. WECHSLER is in the Washington bureau ee ae te punkiong # sgcegir : , 

, os ' , = Senators seem to be ting for a leftist caricature of men 

of the Neu York Post. oenarors seem TO De STING FOr a ee Caricature Or mci 

of property. Tobs pened the hearings with a gentle 
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ind face evictior he land- 


ifforded a dramatic 


Administration's inability to exploit 


battle has 


ngress. The Harry Truman who 
Lewis in mortal combat shows 

in grappling with conservative 
er the Fleming fiasco the President 
opposition to a general rent rise, 

uiled to assume a fighting posture. 

lay, long after the Senate battle had get 

under \ sa bill introduced calling for the preserva- 
ceilings. The sponsors were two old pro- 
Wagner of New York and Murray of 
White 
ntatives. On Capitol Hill Senators who 
hard at the landlord 


blican allies are cautiously silent. They 


won of 
gressive reliables 
Montana 

House repres 


might be dispo d to 


her of them can be considered 


hit back 
lobby and its 
confess privately that they don't know whether the Pres- 
ident wants t ge a real fight or whether he is just 
going through the motions 


of course, took seriously General 
explanation of the premature order for 
increase. Some high White House figures 


| 


were deeply involved in the deal. The suggestion that 


the President never heard the rumor until the mimeo- 
nes were running is utterly implausible. 
Steelman—who achieved some renown dur- 


1e last phase of the stabilization era as the boy who 
couldn't say no to any economic pressure group—was 


y responsible for raising the landlords’ hopes; 


< 


prumaril 
General Fleming deserved some but not all of the blame, 
and the President owes him a medal for chivalrously 
protecting everybody else. The identity of the villain is 
of less moment than the confusion that the White House 
has again displayed when confronting a respectable 
vested interest 

On rent—as on taxes—the Republicans have stepped 
forth publicly and pugnaciously as legislative agents of 
wealth and property. There is little camouflage. It is true 
that the real-estate lobby put on half a dozen middle- 
aged matrons to testify that the life of the poor property- 
ywner is a difficult one, and six frenetic ladies imper- 


sonating th } 
WOLLMALII A, Uli Mil, 
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have shown up faithfully at the hear- 
ngs each day, to scowl at pro-OPA witnesses and smile 
landlord spokesmen. Beyond these rather 

ps there is nothing in the scenery that can be 

popular support for the G. O. P. position. 

of the rent rise have been demoralized by 


sidential inspiration 
er way until 


sident has 


Re publi 


| in othe r ubjects 


! 


feels strongly about hol 


line, his enthusiasm has been neither Ipparent 
tectious 


content: 


On the surface the most persuasive 


vanced by the landlords is that they have been 


tims of rimination”: everybody else, they 


is now fr to boost prices ind profits; they a! 
‘frozen. The implication of the argument is cur 
suggests that a man who has been held up fiv: 
owes a moral obligation to submit without disput 
sixth highwayman. Actually most landlords hay 
well The 


reached record heights as a result of maximum 


net income of property owners 


very 
pancy, curtailed services to tenants, and liberal indi 
adjustments ted by OPA. Informed ot 
agree that the OPA has increasingly tended to 
“hardship” pleas, and it has just made further 


gran by the 


sions. Moreover, the only compelling defense for e: 
control of other products—the theory that suppl) 
demand forces would prevent runaway prices—is 
tedly non-existent in the rent dispute. Everybody con 
that the housing shortage is no temporary emergen 

One item in the landlords’ testimony throws a 
light on the prevailing political morality of the S 
Nearly every lobbyist has testified that “thousands 
apartments are being withheld in protest against OP 
controls. The assertion is probably exaggerated, bu 
way the argument is boldly advanced—and treated 
sober respect—as justification for eliminating controls 
provides a pretty grim spectacle. Thousands of veterans 
have no homes of their own; thousands are living 
crowded, inadequate quarters. Now come the land 
frankly proclaiming that a silent ‘‘strike” is taking 
to force Congress to boost rents—and nobody on 
Banking and Currency Committee expresses any 4 
nobody points an accusing finger at the strikers. The re 
Senators seem overwhelmed by the unassailable log n 
the case: give the landlords what they want and the; 


put a roof over our head. 

There is still a fighting chance to stop the rent 
Much depends on the swiftness with which pr 
reach Washington; and much depends on whether 
Truman is finally aroused. The Fleming muddle a! 
gave the landlords their bonus at the Democrats’ ex; 


and at no cost to the Republicans. If the Administr ke 


makes it plain that the G. O. P. will have to pay 
political bill, second thoughts may stir in some 
Republican heads, But at the moment the landlord ! 
is having a field day, 
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Those Perverse R Cpu blicans 


BY SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 
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sm, inflation, deficit financing, and the like. But the nublic receipts and public expenditures are to be meshe 
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ylicans’ record will not bear scrutiny. True, in the with receipts and expenditures of the private ¢ m" 


rs 1921-30 they paid off about $8 billion of the pub- They still support debt reduction abstract ground 









ebt, and managed to reduce taxes as well. In the first but when a policy can be supported for being consistent 
rs of this decade national income averaged $65 with the principles both of purist finance and comp 
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ym and tax receipts about $5 billion. In the next five satory fimance, the Republicans remain imper\ st 
however, national income averaged no less than logic. They do not propose to pay off as much debt 
$78 billion, and average tax receipts declined to $4.5 posstble in periods of excess demand or to incur as 
n. Was it sound fiscal policy to allow taxes to be debt as is mecessary to support demand in a depression 







‘-billion dollars, or 10 per 








ncomes were rising by 20 per cent, wi 





eatening, and the public debt was still around $20 tion of it as an abstract thesis; yet are vehement aga 
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re of $1 billion more in taxes over these years, and old debts, or to avoid n Even late in the thirties the 
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Administration can 
ure. Mr. Dalton 
ep the long-term 

per cent. Here the 

ure better organized than in Eng- 
ot have to contend with a Socialist 
ll for all of us to remember that a 
interest of 1 per cent will increase the 
ibout $242 billion per year—as much 
t of $135 billion. 
should fight all attempts to cut taxes now, 
terest rates, or, in general, to set up a debt- 
vlan for the next fifty years to be carried out 
f what the economy requires, The Republi- 
lk also of reducing expenditures as a means 
ering debt, but unfortunately the area in which 
litures can be pared is very small. Savings on non- 


recurrent expenditures and some cutting of the military 
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+1 \ ,o 1 
departments will bring the 1947-48 total below that of 
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to say that the budget can be reduced | 

yillion is nonsense. Of the proposed budget (1 

f $37.5 billion, $29.1 billion go to war and 

fer sc 


and finance, 


, veterans, interest on the debt, international 
ind tax refunds. How much can be 

the remaining $8.4 billion? Very little in my oj 
And with th 


fears of Russia, are 


ir imperialistic leanings and thei 
the Republicans likely to cut 
tary expenditures to the extent suggested at on 
Senator Taft? A reduction of taxes by $3 billion t 
+ 


billion will probably mean a corresponding | 


cut debt. The supposed gain from continuation 


I 
excise taxes ($1.1 billion) is a gain in the sen 
I can consider myself better off by $100 becaus 
not buy a suit which I never really intended to buy 
The Republican record is bad. They learn slow! 
ABC of fiscal policy which the Democratic Adm 
tion learned in the thirties has never been acqui 
the Republican leaders. They are apparently not 
ested in the effects of government activity on the priv 
sector of the economy. For a hundred years their 
policies have tended to be perverse—to accentuat 
booms and depressions. Their plans for 1947 fol 


same patte rn. 


Death of Empire in the Pacific 


BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 


2 peoples of Southeast Asia are pushing irresist- 


_} 


ibly toward freedom from their colonial bonds. 

Indo-China has been aflame with strife between 
the French Viet Nam Republic. Negotiations at 
London have just settled the terms by which Burma ts to 


in its independence. Malayans are v igorously protesting 

the constitution offered to them by the British. 
In Indonesia there is controversy over the plan for auton- 
ymy which has already been ratified by the Netherlands 


government—amid¢ a fresh outbreak of fighting between 
the nationalists and the Dutch. 

Although each of the three great colonial powers is 
striving separately to salvage as much as it can of the 
advantages it formerly enjoyed, the struggle for freedom 


S 


in Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia is essen- 
tially one struggle. Ethnically and culturally the peoples 
of all four lands are closely related. It is an accident of 
history that they have been parts of three different em- 
pires. Their common fate in falling under Japanese 
ccupation stirred up the nationalist ferment that even 
before the war was present in each area in varying stages 
of development. Also common to all has been the pres- 


ence of an aggressive Communist minority which has 





sought to turn the nationalist agitation into hos 


the West. 
An interesting similarity of pattern exists, too, 
measures adopted by the colonial powers to ke 
much as possible of the fruits of empire. The B: natters 
have sought to apply, with the flexibility demand be place 


s 


varying local conditions, the formula of autonomy » ire the 


the framework of the empire which they have fou: > time tl 
successful with the dominions. The French and 
Dutch have quite obviously borrowed the British ddenly s 
mula. Although both have shown qualms about v's riche 
force to retain their imperial advantages, they have oot Biocon di 
failed to take advantage of any improvement in 
bargaining position that has been achieved by their 
The broad issues of the colonial peoples’ strugg! 
freedom are reasonably well understood in this co 
But inadequate and incompetent day-to-day reporti: Argenlie 
events in the press has led to much confusion rega: were Fren 
the immediate situation in each country. Reports ag to the 
“final” agreement settling all outstanding questions rferendur 
too often been followed by stories of renewed figh uture of 
without any explanation being given for the s 
change. It must be admitted that the facts have 
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the current uprising in Indo-China appears snterests, With Cachin China eeramied fram | Viet 






ind unreasonable. On the surface ther med Nam Repub! the areas direct! - lirect! rider 
» reason for the Viet Nam Republic to go back on French trol tocether Hh ft a ee 






greement of March 6, which recognized its inde- vould outvote the Viet Nam fortv to twenty W 
thin the French Union. Nor have offictal Cochin China luded in the Viet N: R enn) - 
statements clarifie | the picture Jean R wer nati ynalt ts insist it . - a cen 
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sensational charg 






the dispute between the French and the temporary diversion of all fa nd and ager 
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t Namese. Although the March 6 agre 


inder the guns of the 










populated and little developed, w 









ree of local autonomy but remain linked to France Burma's political aspirations bid fair to be 
tters of foreign policy. The rich Moi plateau was Under the agreement reached at London it obtained 
placed under a special commissariat which v yuld the right to choose between dominion status 
re the dominance of French economic interests. At British Empire and full independence. The dec 
time the French were apparently reconciled to this to be made after a new constitution has been drafted 
rangement. A few weeks later, however, French policy by a Constituent Assembly which 1 be elected in 





lenly shifted with respect to Cochin China, the col- April. Serious disagreement has arisen wever, among 







richest agricultural area. Demonstrations staged in the various Burmese factions, and there is danger 
con displayed the slogan “Cochinchine pour les recent political disturbances within th« intry may de- 
inchinois.”” On June 1, ostensibly because of their velop into full-fledged civil war. U Aung San, leader 





nterest in protecting minorities, the French suddenly of the powerful Anti-Fascist People 
1, , 


sized an Autonomous Republic of Cochin China, has come out whole-heartedly for the agreement, but he 







th a Cabinet of nine men responsible to Admiral is opposed not only by the Communists but by Thakin 






Argenlieu, the High Commissioner. Of the nine, seven Ba Sein, a member of the Governor's Executive Council, 


ere French citizens. The purpose of this action, accord- and U Saw, former Premier, whose pro-Japanese sym 






1g to the Viet Namese, was to prejudice the promised pathies caused him to be arrested by the British in the 
referendum against union with Viet Nam. The spurious __ early days of the war. As in Indo-China the situation ts 





tture of the autonomy movement seemed to be borne complicated by the presence of hill tribes whose m 





it by a statement made by its president, Dr Thinh, on interests, according 
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wember 9 just before he hanged himself, in which he by their withdrawal. The chances ndependence 
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( M I) mn which 

was made public on t lay before Christmas contained 
no gift of inde 1 for the Malayan people. \ hile 
the British were forced to abandon the plan announced 
1 year ago for pl the native states under direct Brit 
ish jurisdiction, the structure of the new Federation of 
Malaya, in which the rule of the native sultans and their 
British advisers ! ntinued, and the retention of Singa- 
pore as a crown colony make it certain that there will be 


no loss of British influence or authority in the area, The 


w arrangement disfranchises Malaya’s huge Chinese 


| 4 1 | 
population. Though the existence of large numbers of 
Chinese and Indians has pre luded the development ofa 


nationalist movement comparable to that of Indo-China, 


Burma, or Indonesia, nationalist sentiment has mounted 
sly in recent years, and if the Chinese were 


not so fatally divided into left-wing and right-wing 


groups they would be a far more powerful political fac- 
tor. It is generally agreed that outright independence 1S 
impracticable because of the deep-seated racial and na- 


But the rising demand for 


] | , ’ > ° , > Ff _ 
some measure of democracy and self-rule cannot be 


THE DUTCH IN INDONESIA 


In some respects the Dutch seem to have made the 
greatest progress of any of the colonial powers in recon- 
ciling their legitimate interests with the demands of 
nationalism, Perhaps this is because they are so weak 
militarily that they recognized from the start the impos- 
sibility of imposing a solution by force of arms. Although 
the British and Dutch occupation forces have repeatedly 
clashed with the Indonesians, they have never attempted 
to subjugate the interior and have limited their military 
activities to the areas in which there was a substantial 
European population. 

The Cheribon agreement of November 18 providing 
for the creation of a United States of Indonesia linked 
with the Netherlands represented a striking triumph for 
Dutch diplomacy. The Indonesian Republic, consisting 
of Java, Madura, and Sumatra, gained complete inde- 
pendence in domestic matters, but the Dutch managed to 
salvage most of their pre-war economic privileges. The 
agreement gave them equal footing with the Indonesians 
in the matter of taxes and civil rights and provided for 
the restitution of foreign property and foreign rights. 
Thus the way is opened, legally at least, for a return of 
the great Dutch, British, and American cartels which 
dominated the economy of the East Indies before the 
war. 

Borneo and the Eastern Islands have been made au- 


tonomous states within the United States of. Indonesia, 


The NATION 


but as they are relatively backward politically, Dutch | 


fluence will probably continue to prevail. This influ 
Par 


coupled with their dircct representation in the proposed 
i 


Indonesian-Netherlands Union, will give the Dutch a 

decisive voice in any dispute within the union. 
Although the 

President 


“Communists” and “traitors,” the Indonesian nationalist 


Dutch have on occasion denou } 


Soekarno and other Indonesian leaders 4 
movement is somewhat more conservative than its ¢ 
terpart in Indo-China or Burma. Communists played a 
fairly important role in building up the movemen 


fore the war, but they do not constitute its extremis 


wing. The extremists, who are strongly opposed 
republican government, are mostly the youthful leaders 
of local armed bands. A few, notably Soebardjo, who 
served as Soekarno’s first Minister of Foreign Affairs 
collaborated with the Japanese and were strong! 
fluenced by their anti-white propaganda. The extremists 
are interested only in eliminating Dutch influe: 
have no common social program to advance. Nev 
less, an anti-Dutch policy carries anti-capitalist in 
tions, since most of the plantations and oil reserv« 
in foreign hands before the war. The more n 
republican leaders have been careful not to advocat 
radical economic reforms for fear of prejudicing 
campaign for political freedom. In foreign relatio 
have turned toward the West rather than toward 
Soviet Union, Russia seems to have espoused their 
in the United Nations without consulting or infor ’ 
he Indonesian leaders. 

President- Soekarno has recently made swe 
changes in the composition of the provisional 
nesian Parliament in an effort to obtain increased 
port for the Cheribon agreement. Despite the opp 
of many Dutch with heavy investments in the East I: 
the Netherlands Parliament approved the agreem 
a comfortable margin. It is not at all certain, how 
that Soekarno will gain the upper hand over th 
tremists and secure Indonesian ratification. Many | 
nesians are reported to have been angered by the grudging 
spirit with which the Dutch accepted it, and the 1 
outbreak of fighting at Palembang has accentuated 
Dutch feeling. Although both the Netherlands ( 
missioner General and the Indonesian Premier, Sj. 
have anounced their willingness to sign the pact, 
have disagreed sharply over the conditions under 
they will do so. If the agreement ts not put into effe: 
Dutch will find themselves in an even worse px 
than that of the French in Indo-China, Since th 
parture of the last of the British troops on Novemb 
the military situation in Java has seriously 
orated. Neutral observers doubt whether the Dutch 
hold their present positions if fighting again be 
widespread. 

Inasmuch as the Indonesians have increased both 
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and their political strength in the past year, the 
» would probably have very little chance of regain- 
dominant position in the East Indies if the Chert- 
igrecment were rejected. They might retain their 


trol over Bornee and the Eastern Islands, but they 


| almost certainly lose their favored position in the 
sly rich islands of Java and Sumaira. If the Dutch 


+ 


forced out altogether, the French and British would 


ediately feel the consequence in their territories. 
a 4 sudden disintegration in the colonial system might 
cr which would create profound problems for our 
Jt would cast an immediate and heavy burden, for 
sle, on the United Nations: a number of relatively 
| independent states would be tempting bait for 


uh 


future aggressors unless an effective security system could 





worked out, And Jong-existing colonial €cono- 


London, February 3 

J RETROSPECT the central issue 

of the Zionist Congress at Basel 
was not the problem of partici- 
sition in the London conference but 
leadership of Weizmann. Once 
re, in 1930, he was rejected by his 


fellow-Zionists, but he soon reasserted 


’ 


s authority. It is almost certain that 
f partition is imposed he will take the 


| again, invigorated by his absence. 





Certainly he would be desperately 


ed in a Jewish commonwealth 
whose first job would be to fight a 


| war. 


American commentators tend to ex- 
iin Weizmann too easily as the pro- 


lalate’ + 


gonist of “the British connection” 
ha heer mrrdiat } inetriea 
has been repudiated simpiy De- 
> Britain has broken its word and 
iereby destroyed the basis of his case. In fact Weizn 
ngs, as did Thomas Masaryk, to the last great gene- 


1 


n of nineteenth-century liberals. Both men were 


epr liberalism which pro- 


esentatives of that national 
1 the philosophy for the League of Nations. 


’ 


a world order in which the rule of law. con- 
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181 
mies, which have yielded great we 1 to the Western 


powers and provided the basis of muci of the world’s 


trade, could not be violently disrurted without far- 
| 
reaching consequences. 


If, on the’other hand, the moderates trumph and the 


Cheribon agreement is accepted, it ll undoubted!ly set 


j 


the pattern for colonial Southeast 


settlements throughout 
Asia. Though the ties of empire wil] have been loosened, 
they will remain sufficiently binding to preserve the ba!- 
ance of power in the Southwest Pacific and to prevent an 
economic upheaval. Socialist governments in Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands may then take steps to ime 
prove economic conditions among the colonial popula- 


tions, but the kind of basic economic transformation that 


1 
} 


is needed will have to await the development of effective 


self-government. 


Weizmann 


BY R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
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if HH I 
r not | } ; 

fo Ba hattl 
1 } r p ] nt. 
it 5 f nd 
y i All 5 | ) ho 
| f ft ] } rt ; | he has 
fo n ) 11 gra 

1 | can | ! il restt m of 1mm 

gration | thorities \ the fundamental law 
f ry. He has kn 1 that 1939 | has 
! fighting a losing batt! vith his own } yple But in 
final speech at Basel he almost seemed to court 

f this 1 Referring to the blowing up of the 
Jordan bridges last summer by the Haganah, he deri 


sive! sked wv r tl activists really expected the 
Br wuthorities to take this lying down; and in another 
passage he jecred at Ben-Gurion, who has tried to steer a 
middle urse, for asking, like the old Russian woman, 

ye a warm frost."” Once again the superficial crity 
simply says that he is pro-British. But this 1s only a quar- 
ter-truth. Weizmann believes with all his being that for 


>is a crime against the Law, 


against themselves, and against the Jews of the Dispersal. 


the Jews of Palestine violen 


es to fight it with the intellectual furiosity 
of an old lion whose claws are still as sharp as ever. 

h for the qualities of Jewry that for so long 
it has accepted the leadership of this intellectual titan 
who believes so sternly in the chastisement of those 
ves. Even at the Basel congress, where he 
prov ked the 
gates at one point in his final speech rose spontaneously 


romantics almost insufferably, the dele- 


and burst into the national song. The Jewish people, like 
the Russians, have a special admiration for intellectual 
courage, and that is Weizmann’s special quality. For the 
, sake of the truth he will destroy himself. 

He first made his mark as a Zionist among the Russian 
students in Switzerland. At that time all the famous 
Menshevik and Bolshevik émigrés were there, domina- 
ting every clectoral scene. Weizmann challenged them 
all—Lenin, Martov, Axelrod, and the rest—to debate, 
and for thirty-six hours on end they argued in Berne. 
“They had to call up Kautsky as a reinforcement from 
Berlin, he chuckles when he tells the story. After that 
his little Zionist group grew quickly. 
ry is significant. Weizmann’s political philos- 





on political endeavor. Weizmann fought | 
I iy the real politi i] protag 
t n 1s American Silver but the R 
q,urion 
It may well } I often think it 1s—that ; 
op} mm to activism is out of date. If there had 
no Haganah, it is arguable that the White Pap r ' R 
ha b nN l St lly ent rece d by 1 British pover ae 
obsessed by the Russian menace. But it 1s equal 


F Ie, c #1 
1aying intiu 


that Ben-Gurion, without the 


Weizmann, would have led the Yishuv into ut 


ter. For Weizmann is not a pacifist or myst 
Gandhi but a statesman who opposes violence on 
rational grounds. More than any other Jew he ha ’ 0 


sonal feeling for every man, and woman, and 


grove, and collective settlement in Palestine. The P 


tinians are his children, and the death of one ts 
1 ! 


sonal blow to him—the foss of one priceless 


embryo Jewish nation which he has nurtured v er 
the care of a scientist. Better than some others, he | rur 
that the National Home cannot afford to waste th Nal 


of its children. If he is proud of its strength, his | 








never blinds him to its desperate weakness. If he | the 
its democratic freedoms, he sees with merciless o! 
tivity the corroding effect of secret conspiracy upon rag 
institutions. If he fights for an independent com: in 
wealth, he never forgets that a small nation will always 1uSe 
require the protection of a great power and that the fa 
great power must be persuaded that its interests The 
form to the needs of the small nation. Weizi | the 
knows that to cherish the National Home through 11 tica 
fancy requires not merely devotion and money bu cer 
wisdom of the serpent. rezions 
But the National Home for him is not merely an Rost 
small nation. He repudiates angrily analogies with | Rost 
land and South Africa or with the American Wat > Dor 
Independence. He knows that the National Home 3s e imn 
unique because its citizens have left millions of hostages gz two 
in other lands. Everything which happens in Palestine tains. A 
affects the Jews all over the world. He has no illus take | 
about anti-Semitism. He knows the effects in England o Nearly 
the troubles of the past twelve months; and though 
blames the British government, he realizes that this 5 ‘LE 
not alter the fact that a murder committed by a J pr 
more terrible in its consequences than a thousand ( | evs: 
tile crimes. 











Journeys in South Russia 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 




























|. Rostov and the Spas. 


HIS is an account of a tour I made tn South Russia its cranes, warehouses, and erain elevators 


1 1 ‘ ! 1 a tas. ‘ ~ 

1 the Caucasus last July and August. A Polish Alt , 

1] +} rurice 77 _T : e | ‘ fae ¥ a ‘ . . 

league accompanied n otherwise I was un- four f 5 f I v, ; 

a Rites Ri = oe 
1. Of the main points of the journey I informed destroyed. But it is a | I a M 
] 

et a yrit 1 Moscow in advan But be- you f f S 

these points I traveled unobserved, as far as I lined with acacias. Ther ring 


and wherever I liked. I traveled on local trains music in the t the crowds c 


3s, hitch-hiked, got lifts from army lorries. Only gayer 


rious hand up did an official cond 1e through pl C c ; 

il regions people lan ecr " 
hik, in the foothills of the Caucasus Mountains, brisk trade 

last large town which the Germans captured dur The harvest pr ; wer ‘ 


eir invasion of the area in 1942. They inflicted south of Rostov in the r K 





rable destruction, though probably less—except was favorable, in e | ' ; 
° 1 } ¢ Ie, I}, oa : e > - 
rew cities which were yartly or wholly de stroyed serious af £ i $ 


I 
n in other parts of the Soviet Union. 





I i 

se in January, 1943, they fled from the Caucasus tables and milk. The market ts a < ; 

faster than they had invaded tt. Rostov, as is the badly destroyed 1 Vs 1, ( 
- northern Caucasus is therefore relatively well off, a day the great luxury express from Mos 
the southern Caucasus and Trans-Caucasia suffered passes through this station—~ 
cally no damage except for casualties. The line shower baths, dining cars, and wireless. Bu . 
en the devastated and—relatively—non-devastated still at a low ebb in the Soviet I 
ns of Russia may be said to run somewhere south Jong-distance passenger trains and fourtec 
stov, the gateway of the Caucasus. Rostov each day. The shortage of rolling s 


stov stands high on the right, or northern, bank of very serious and accounts for 


a | 
( 
4 
.) 
— 
o 
4 
a 
vA 
, 
4 
/ 
2 
" 


Don. On the other side of the mighty blue 


c 
; immense and lush green fields of the Kuban, stretch- with only about half the pre-war dwelling spa ; 
z two hundred miles to the south, as far as the moun- 420,000. Most of the public bu 1gs—an 
s. All day long ferry steamers scuttle across the river immense new theater built in 1935 


take hundreds of townspeople to their vegetable plots the retreating Germans. The most ortant sing 


tly everyone has his individual plot, where he dustry in Rostov was the Rostselma , 
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i t tne R mai hdd DeCN 
| workshops that were in operation had either new 
Rossian m r German reparations machinery. A 
f ber of veyor belts were working. But the inter- 
r the r the | lant stressed, ‘was 
t practically all the labor at the plant was new labor, 





t the ‘old"’ people, who had been evacuated, with 





vuld remain there, 






f r th nach ) ist, W 
or at any rate man fF killed workers would. It ts 
hoped that Rostselmash in the course of time will be 





“doubled that is, a plant in the east will work with the 





old cadres and the old machinery, while a new Rostsel- 





mash will use new workers and new machinery. The 





| 
1 of other 





obtained in the 
But the 


industries will be 






way under the Five-Year Plan. 





present 






shortas ol 


skilled labor is still so severely felt, the 





director said, that he did not think production would be 





until 1949 or 1950. 


rebuilding of 


“back {O pre Wal 





For the restoration and Rostov there 





vast and ambitious plans. Residential districts will 





be burlt between the main street, half a mile from the 





river, and the new embankment. Architecturally the city 


will be considerably changed. There will be much 


‘he 





““neo- 





classic’ architecture—a reaction against the ‘“‘construc- 





and purely “functional” architecture of the thirties 
the Soviet Union. Dome S, Spires, and cupol is will 
I asked the city 
architect, “will it Rostov?” It 


‘patched up,” he said, in five or six years; the 


tivis 





hil 





zive Rostov a new sky line. “ How long,’ 





take to build the new 





\ ould be 





completion of all the new ‘‘architectural ensembles,’ he 


thought, would take not less than fifteen years. He added 






that the Don would be deepened so that Rostov, with its 





4 


tentially great export trade in grain, could become a 





port for large seagoing vessels. Also—and this is typical 


of all the planning in Russia today—Rostov was not to 
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tendency > agains the “colossal 


indi ind toward decentralization. 









Fa) 


Kislovodsk, Piatigorsk, Zheleznovodsk, an 


of July, 


1 ' 


It was the middle 


The NATION 


in cities, buildings 


grow larger than 650,000. The present 








at Rostov to get a seat on the “ pas” 


celebrated health resorts in the northern 


/ 


and the holiday 


rush had begun in real earnest—for the first time sinc 


crowds at the station in Moscow arc 


credible,” said the woman guard in my carriage. “'] 
mits are no longer needed for traveling, and there j 
arent enough trains.” 

However, through the good offices of the Rostov ¢ 
Council we managed to get two berths in a four-bert! 


second-class compartment. 7 he other occupants were 


very stout silent woman who was going to Kislovods 


for ‘a course of slimming” and a jovial little man, 


party official from the Siberian town of Kurgan, wlx 


had been traveling for nearly a week and was also « 


his way to a twenty-six-day “cure.” 
1 


four spas, Lies 


Soviet Kislovodsk, the largest of the 
a hollow between four mountains. Whereas Piatigor 
was badly damaged by the retreating Germans, Kis! 
vodsk, with its sixty sanitariums, is almost intact. It is ; 
enormous “health factory,” where everything runs 


clockwork. Lord Citrine’s legendary “bath plug 


wouldn't fit,’” which became for him a symbol of Russia 


inefficiency, 1s ty pic al of many things in the Soviet Uni 
especially since the war—ordinary comforts are n 
something to which the Russians normally give mu 
time and thought—but spick-and-span Kislovods! 
different. Its sanitariums prove that the Russians can 
things as efficiently as any Swiss hotelkeeper if they v 
to, and have the time and the means. They are also \ 
dull. Every meal, every hour of the day, follows a str 
routine: the after-lunch siesta, the cinema show at cigh 
the glass of sour milk brought to your “ward” by 
immaculate nurse at ten, the lights out at eleven. And 
the once romantic park of Kislovodsk, round the 
brated Narzan spring where you take the waters, arr 
show the paths that fat men are to follow if order 
morning walk of twenty, forty, or sixty minutes. 
These health resorts in the Caucasus are taken \ 
seriously by the government. It considers them an 
portant part of the ind. strial machine, designed to r« 
the full working capacity of the more valuable execut 
and workers. After four years of war many of 
y care little a 


people are seriously worn down. They 
excursions and sightseeing, but I have never kn: 
people who enjoyed the scientific boredom of sanitar 
life more thoroughly than these patients at Kislov 
as they lounge in the sunny gardens under the 
trees and the ubiquitous plaster statues of young ath! 
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Catholics and Hollywood 


Beverly Hills, Cal., Fel 
HE thread that has held the sword of Catholic dis- tected, . 
upproval over the film industry appeared to have Furopeat 


ped yesterday when members of Our Lady's Sodality year's showing 


Southern California announced they were going tc Well-Digger's Daughter,” “Brief 


‘tt all movies for a month in an effort to ‘ 
ent films.”” The boycotters have hopes 
) 000 Catholic students in a national 
wood ‘‘we mean business.” 
There have been other signs that Catholic clements in 


yuntry have again decided to constitute themselv 
rs of communications. Several liberal news 
tatots are said to have been droppe: 
) networks because they dealt realistica 
un in world politics; and the church 
ng an outspoken attempt to impose 
on the motion-picture industry. 
On January 17 Archbishop J. J. Cantwell, in Téd 
ficial organ of the Los Angeles diocese, 
following pronouncement on “Duel in the 
Pending classification by the Legion of Decency, Cat 
may not, with a free comscience, attend the mot 
ture ‘Duel in the Sun.’ This motion picture, to which 
National Legion of Decency was not accorded 
il advance showing, appears to be morally offe 
spiritually depressing.”” An accompanying edit 
William H. Mooring asserted that the film indicate 
e beginning of a new and dangerous Hollywood tre 
urd screen realism in which no regard is shown either 
r reticence or appeals to reason.” 
David O. Selznick, producer of the film, defended 
mself by saying: ‘I am particularly surprised at the 
Archbishop’s statement in view of the fact that at all 


nes we worked closely with the Production Code Ad- 


nistration of the Motion Picture Association. All sug- 
stions made by the Production Code Administration 
were followed to the letter. The result was that we re- 
ved the Production Code seal of approval without 
stion.”” He further declared that the only reason the 


tion of Decency was not given a print to view was 





» delay in receiving a color print of the film from 


Technicolor plant, where the workers have been on stri! 


‘1 
Lier + 
AV ALIAUIL 


for many weeks. No print, he said, was 
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ements by carriers from the anti- 


ee ae ble “the eli 
ees as making possible the elimi- 


+} 


. | ‘ Lsctruy 
e railroad industry. 


a 


the vast New York Central system. In the past few 


1 


STOCK, OF 4 


Next 


owned by 


’ 


piecest 


ghany Corporation has a guired 309,500 shares 


. , —— 
per of that outstanding. This 


sy? - 


is nearly twice as 
single holding in the company, the 
the Union Pacific. Commenting on 
Eaton, the Cleveland financier who 


iated with Young, said recently: 


4 


al 
I 
they are 
§ point | im not 
t merely using his case as an € 
which minority tails wag corporation dogs 


numerous major concerns in which the 


a far smaller stake than Young ! 
and Telegraph 
an infinitely 
eholders do not have any 

stem which enc 

gement, mavericks like Young are a 
to corporate stagnation. Certainly 
Alleghany empire appears to have had bene 
! stockholders. He has cleaned up the 
financial structure of the holding company and reduce 


over the 
results for the 
debts of the operating companies. And he has introd 
much-needed new blood into their management. On his re 
the small stockholders of New York Central, who have « 
reason to be dissatisfied with their present board of direc 
might their 

Should he achieve that, he has let it be known, he will 


irow the bankers out” 


1 y "« nt ata 
well welcome Young’s capture of 


prop 


and then concentrate on the 
lem of increasing passenger traffic. Next week I shall 
cuss his and other ideas on this problem, which is 


the most urgent facing the railroad industry today. 
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e, familiar 


win use of 
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» Strum the 


inge 1 
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would 


instead of appr 
respond to 
1 emotionally 
1 to their parts, 
es the dramati 


ting reality 


you probably know, 


: ' 
last summer as the 


ian and a wire-tape recorder. 
the recorder went too, ex ept when it was in 


(Having lugged a wire recorder to the E 


S 
} 


yndent, I know first hand some of the 





-d Corwin.) Every voice, except the narrati 


er, all the sounds you hear were recorded on 


noise of the Moscow subway, the cries of London fiower Maton 
rs, the hammering of carpenters in Manila—all were é - 
~ with Harper's 


it in itself this actuality is not enough 
dramatic entertainment. One misses such tricks ; ot 
t ( onsuniers 


Lal 


n 
ng the sound of the plane motors into tl 
g t 


1 Ww Sin 
p of Arabs, to give a sense of the swiftness of modern ae 
> travel. Corwin did this at the opening of th 
was never able to repeat it, for with tape record 
be no rehearsals or rewrites, no “breathing | 


ng” into a scene. What you have on the cold tape ts all THE NATION by 
an get. So “One World Flight” is not Norman Corwi is - ' 
gz i¢ sp ( ( c 1 Year S6 ? \ ears 
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ve know him from previous performan 5 m 
ae | c s nat 


a radio newsreel full of bits and pieces 
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s, why the absen 
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itarian,”” if we mean 





Philosophy and the Police 


STUDY OF THEORY AND 


| ilysis of Soviet phi 
i 
meet a 1uine educational 
would still be serviceable 
Unfortunately, in this book 
le wincet: — ? 
ade prece of apologetics wnhicn 
I I 
t treats OF some su! 
, } “er 
fam The autho pre 
ind not to evaluate em, 
1¢s What he finds, a S 
Netin } ] 
ometimes with de on, 
Ss I vant oO l oO! 
it is a } e to Ly at 
x } the SO t Uy on 
s, and artists enjoy  ifrec 
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1 difterently. Whereas out 
m right to follow the 
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to reach conclusions nn 
. we 17 . ! 1 
Somerville calls this the 
if the Soviet philosopher 
I I 
} wa sok 
lal responsiDilily of reach- 
! } +} + , 
on which the state, 
: 
ion. Lhe Soviet 
want or need the freedom 
fog ] » rar ] P 
Is [reecadom from i1aisseZ 
hat he considers philosophic 
i A 


nach * +e abst 
espect tO afrlisilc, SCiICnHUMC, 


Soviet citizen would not wish 


L, } 1 1] 


nich he lives... . #1e does not 


: on oe 
In short, he simply loves 


ial freedom as we understand 


, 

tatorships that their citizens 
. 

on the 


somerville disallows 


1 


" at - ans 
s are not identical. This ts 


lictatorships of Musso- 


author is guilty of the ele- 
* that because two things are 


| } + 
res or relations can be the 


; of his assertion that this is the 


want, what he does not ex- 
necessary, why the periodic 
speech and press. After all, 
re the rule of the Communist 


wld be easier than to give them 


- 


important matters, I wish to give 
f how threadbare Mr. Somerville’s apolo- 


Soviet Union can prope rly be 
by that the rule of a one- 








party po al syste bor . ¢ 

fa iat the aims of Sov C-} y rule are different 

the aims of fascist one-party 1 However, “if the 
I 


ae, otis ¢ no i + 
totalitarian means, given to planning, then t could be 


’ ' , ’ "I , a 
ly applied to the Soviet Union.” But this is false us 


iY 


' , le f * clictatoarel sc Ty + 
MUS OWN principie since fascist dictatorships pian, too 
i J 


illegitimate to call the Soviet Union totalitarian in the 

sense, it is illegitimate in the second. By the same princi 

could not be called either a dictatorship or a democra 
ple would render us speechless. 

No matter how we characterize the Soviet Union, the 


; ] nt hor ' th Ar } nm the 
tidal po nf is what occurs there. And on tn 


a very unreliable guide. His chapter on the Soviet arts 
marizes some of the discussions on the nature of art | 
not a word—<arnd this in a book devoted to Sovtet 
bout the ruthless suppression of any literary tenden 


sidered unhealthy by Communist Party 
nearest he comes to intimating that the Soviet arts 


effect subject to police control is in this masterful 


statement: “In newspapers and magazines, on sta 
screen, in the popular and fine arts of the Soviet 
there is a strong sense of ideological direction.” B 
eloquently silent about what happens to those wh 
from this direction, about the fate of a Jong line of 
men from Pilniak to Zoschenko. Here the official Co: 
nist Party press is much more honest than Mr. Some 
Item from decree of August 14, 1946: “The Central 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
The editors of Zvezda are to correct the line of th 
1¢ . . . while forbidding access to the magazine f 
works of Zoschenko, Akhmatova, and others like the 
Comrade A. M. 
Zvezda while 
Propaganda Administration of the Communist Party 
It is in the fields of philosophy and social science, 


Zif 


Egolin is appointed editor-in-chic 


retaining his functions as acting chief 


which Mr. Somerville professes to know most, that his 


tortions are the most flagrant—and this in both theo 
¥. 


practice, / cording to him, if a Soviet philosophe: 
fou he shifting party line he is sweetly rea oned 


oul of 


until he sees the error of his ways. ‘Soviet problems an 


ditions have not been such as to make dissent seem 
value in itself,” he coyly observes. He then adds: “The 

Cas - ame of . 1 
ciple acted on in the Soviet Union is not that the ! 


riven individua 


- , , 1 
of incorrect philosophical views by a 


i 


' ; ' tu } rea the nr 
result in dangerous political activity. If such were the | 


ple all the philosophers criticized in important controv« 
... would have come under political charges.” This 

ingenuous in the extreme because the point is, as Mr. S 
ville very well knows, that unless they recant, like D 
all who deviate in any field of culture do come under po 
charges and disappear—to mention just a few, Slutsk: 
zanov, Sorin, Adoratsky. Mr. Somerville cannot point 


single philosopher or social scientist who has refused 
g 


ph 
recant who is not either dead or in a 


The principle acted on in the Soviet Union is the pi 


concentration 





‘ —_ 
tO OVETLOOK th 


Mr. Somervil! 








This doctrine 
nd enunciated most clearly plete and un 
of view. We 


Ourseives 


man, who wrote: “When one Ny 
lopment in ntral Committ 
special emphasis the Lenznist above all t 
hilosophy, natural science, and for having gi 


le is a further development rid of our mistakes 


princip 


I I 
> Marxist proposition concerning the class character of 


} 
ne 


nce in general 
In fact, it is the party character of philosophy and science 


an os 1 ] , = ' 1 1 1 ’ 
and philosophy.” From the party character of philoso- which logically explains why there is a party line in all 


helds of culture frot As late as December, 


ind science, and the view that there is an indissoluble 
it follows that any philo- 


art to astronomy. 


between theory and practi 1938, the denial of the “infinity of the universe with respe 


al deviation, unless checked by the state, that is, the to space as well as time’ was castigated as ‘‘counter-revolu 


2 power, must lead to anti-party activity. This is of tionary bourgeois ideology.’’ And a few years earlier Colman 
i © 4 


our party and our leader, Stalin, who directs 


se a political offense—sometimes a capital offense. If rote t is 


> is any doubt about this connection between philo- and in the spirit of Lenin all our scienc 
sciences."" The most reliable 


hy Mr. Somerville 


deviation and dangerous political activity, the official including the physical 
solution of the Bureau of the Moscow Institute of Red 


sors made it clear years ago: ‘The smallest deviation 


of the period in Russian philosop 
series of articles by Jerome Rosenth 
merican authority 


will be found in a 
outstanding A on the subject 
Modern Monthl 
al significance, exhibiting a decided class orientation, Even where phil 


r 
h is ultimately directed against the dictatorship of the Mr. Somerville’s 
‘“ have 


) the true Marxist Leninist positions even in the most 


ract questions of theory is acquiring today an important y for 1936, 
from laissez faire, 
thilosophical syn “s 


loses 


been produce: he works of 


rere 
(CTs. 


Needless to say, Mr. Somerville does not quote these pas- Aquinas and Scotus. A here 1 a pr ison why 


What is worse, he remains silent about the slogan for the Soviet ideologists may not produce something impressive 


- bolshevization of philosophy,” which is still official doc- But on the evidence assembled by Mr. Somerville that day is 


ae. This was launched at the time Stalin discovered that still far away. SIDNEY HOOK 
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I Have Seen It 
HOW IT HAPPENS. Talk About the 


German People, 1914-1933, with 
I na von Pustau By igca 1 S. Bu he 


The Johs: Day Company. $3. 


T IS not very often that a reviewer 
has the pleasure of offering a fu 
recommendation of a book: it can be 


: . - 
said Simply tha 
E 4 


Erna von Pustau’s per- 
onal, conversational account of the de- 
caying of German society cannot be read 
too widely, especially in America. “How 
It Happes 


and in total it is both revealing and 


is nowhere uninteresting, 


signilical 
The informal and intimate method of 
iple conversation which Miss Buck 
has chosen is a surprisingly effective one. 
Its greatest virtue is its absolute lack of 
sion. The book is not, and does 
ot pretend to be a omplete story of 

I I 

anything—not even of Erna von Pustau’s 
I n Germa As a matter of fact, it 
is difficult to describe concisely just 
what is contained between the covers of 


How It Happens.” There is certainly 
woman’s autobiography; 
the social and political 
of her middle-class family; an 
curate description of the milestones 
long the course of a deathbound gen- 
a rather close account of the 
making of a radical in Weimar Ger- 
many; a presentation of the facts, per- 
sonal and objective, of war, inflation, 
id the rise of fascism. (The failure of 
ocialism is not chronicled with ade- 
in part, by mis- 


quate detail or insight 


taken choice of the authors, I am sure. ) 
Primarily, perhaps, the book contains 


just the conversation—the monologuc, 


really—of an earnest, sensitive, well-in 
structed woman who happens to have 
something terribly important to say. 
(To avoid misunderstanding, it may 
be important to say that no question of 
art or literature exists here. “How It 
Happens’ is not even much of a docu- 
ment for historians. Dozens, maybe hun- 
dreds, of German refugees could have 
told a similar story, and with an equal 
amount of honesty and perception.) 
Miss Buck, who happily acts as 
prompter rather than participant, makes 
only one point of the German woman's 


y 


story: this is how it happens, she says— 
Germany, and maybe in the United 
States also. It is a very well-taken point. 





Erna von Pustau’s account is largely 
trom a bourgeors point of view, and 
concerns the deterioration the ripe £ 
for fascism—of a normal bourgeois fam- 
Uy. In America there is so much pros- 
perity that the process of decay goes on 
chiefly under the surface; but only the 
wiltully blind will tail to see the rele- 
vance of the German experience. As late 
as 1928 the ofticial Social Democrat 
leaders were counting on a continuing 
period of prosperity in Germany. Hitler 
possessed no greater weapon than this 
monumental, criminal innocence of the 
progressive powers. 

Fascism can take up its task of d 
troying a people only after the left has 
failed to seize power, or to use that 


power to introduce the socialist resolu- 


tion of modern problems. This remains 
the deepest truth about fascism. 


DAVID T. BAZELON 


Perspective on Japan 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND 
THE SWORD. Patterns of Japanese 
Culture. By Ruth Benedict. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3. 


N HER latest book, a fruit of her 

researches in OWI during the war, 
Miss Benedict shows us once again, in 2 
new field, that the well-founded theory 
of the essential biological similarity of 
all races does not mean that “human 
nature” is everywhere the same. 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
society with a more elaborate code of 
conventional behavior than that of 
Japan; the necessity of satisfying count- 
less exacting requirements, which some- 
times leads to moral conflicts that can 
be resolved only by suicide, always im- 
poses the burden of infinite circumspec- 
tion. The famous Japanese politeness is 
a mechanism for obviating, as far as 
possible, the more drastic exactions of 
the code. Miss Benedict does not give 
us, however, the usual anthropolc gical 
description of a society, with a separate 
chapter on kinship, one on government, 
and so forth. She seems to be interested 
in specific-role patterns mainly as data 
for something else—the exposition of 
underlying half-conscious premises and 
patterns of response, patterns connected, 
to be sure, with the expectations making 
up adult roles but dependent also on 
tradition and childhood training; pat- 








terns that, once explained, help us 
understand Japanese responses in ney 
as weil as in stereotyped, situations. Ni 
only are the o'd and familiar contradi 
tions between loyalty and “treachen 
between tact and cruelty, resolved f 
us, but we come to understand bett. 
the unexpected cooperativeness w 
which the Japanese have reacted to « 
cupation, despite their previous, equally 
genuine determination to fight us to the 
death. 

The peculiar plan of the book, hor 
ever, has certain limitations as well a 
great merits. It is not enough to 
scribe the patterns of aggression that ace 
psychologically possible for the Ja; 
nese. It is not enough to point out t 
Japan’s war on China was an extens 
of the ingrained principle of hierar 
or that aggression against the Ur 
States, given the extreme sensitivity 
the Japanese to slights and their p. 
of avenging insults, was an understan 
to the Exclusion 


able response 
Doubtless these patterns were invol 
but there is some danger that the rea 
if not the author, may commit the 

lacy of misplaced concreteness’ 

imagine that they were suff 
emphasizing common thought 
havior patterns Miss Benedict ten 
obscure their unequal effect on diffe 
groups. In particular, she pays litt! 
tention to the changing struct 

situations within which the pat 
“work out.” In every count 


must 
Industrial Revolution 


which the 
spread it has of course disrupted 
ditional social order. The changes alv 
tend to produce new sources and 
nels of aggression, of which some, 
as the “class struggle,” are genera 
others are peculiar to the interactio 
industrialization with the part 
characteristics of the traditional s 
in question. This interaction was 
siderably glifferent in England, Fr 
Germany, and Japan. Veblen rema 
in “Imperial Germany and the | 
trial Revolution’’ (1915) that th 
ruptive impact of rapid industrializ 
hierarchical 


4 


on the “dynastic,” 
structure of Japan would probab!; 
to an explosive nationalism simi! 
what developed in Germany. 

In order to understand this pr 
however, the reader of Miss Bene 
book would do well to consult in 


tion “Japan's Prospect,” edited 


The NATION 
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Western civilization fails to develop 


the most careful scrutiny of 
ts and general readers both. It 
} Lt 


| 
De Nipauly Gesiradik 


= 
7 to have works 


scope and method on other im- 
nations, such as China and Rus- 
the least merit of such studies 
they give us new, much-needed 

tives on ourselves. 
HARRY M. JOHNSON 


Drang Nach Westen 


E SOVIET IMPACT ON THE 


ESTERN WORLD. By E. H. Carr. 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


A MONG the select but small group 
of authors who are neither pro- 
anti-Soviet 


a prominent position. His new 


Professor Carr may 


k helps more than any other to lift 
iron curtain’ of confused concepts 
itentional misapprehensions. But 
or Carr seems to overlook the 
that Western democracy is willing 
rate attacks against its very foun- 
ns, whereas the Soviet Union, 
resent, has not established any 
ties of civil liberty or of indi- 


lual freedom. Whether economic 
ining in England and elsewhere re- 

d from the economic impact of the 
Soviet Union is rather questionable. 
the author admits that ‘‘capitalism 
paved the way for planning on a 

ial scale” and that by opposing 

i ung 
ary and seeks to arrest the natural pro- 
ess of its own development.” Two 


world wars helped make a planned 


“capitalism becomes reaction- 


momy inevitable. Today, in order to 
ympete with the Soviet Union's for- 
gn-trade monopoly, forms of state 
trading will probably be set up in other 
1ntries, 


Most important of all has been the 


Soviets’ impact on international rela- 


ns. Fascism and Nazism have imi- 
1 their methods, and capitalism has 
n shaken by then 


; but the advantage 


ll remain on the Soviet side “if 


common man a doctrine which not 


, 7 ’ 

only inHames the resentments of the 
l privileged but saps the faith of 
privileged “in the sincerity and efficacy 

i | | - * 
of the principles on which their author 

i 

ity rested.” 


From the Teutonic knights until! Hit- 


I | 
nent Drang nach Osten, the failure of 


ler's campaign, there has been a perma- 
, 


which has opened the way ‘for the 
Drang nach 


Westen. Professor Carr 
hopefully believes that some compro- 
mise and synthesis will be found t 


these extremes. Whether or not this op- 


yetween 


timism is justified, the merit of Pro- 
fessor Cart’s book is beyond doubt. He 
has said more in fewer words than any- 
one else about the most vital problem 
of our age, and he has kept equally 
aloof from the fellow-trave 
praise Russia as the earthly paradise 
and the red-baiting “scholars” who call 
anyone a Communist if he fails to abuse 
Union in his 


RUSTEM VAMBERY 


the Soviet morning 


T 1ve;rs 
prayers. 
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HIS has not been a very good year 
for “social significance’’ on Broad- 
way. There is all the more reason, there- 
fore, why “All My Sons” (Coronet 
Theater) ts worth more than passing 
attention. Written by one Arthur Miller 
and produced for all it is worth by the 
new firm of Clurman and Kazan, it 
strikes with real dramatic force, and it 
reminds one of a fact that it has been all 
too easy to forget—namely, that this 
particular kind of serious play can be, on 
occasion, more than merely the clumsy 
statement of a few “important” plati- 
tudes 

Neither Mr. Miller's ther 


VWCits 


= ot 
i) 
o 
oO 
" 
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timrlarig erommn 
central situation is particularly original. 


As a matter of fact, his story of a war- 


time manufacturer who passes defective 

parts and thus becomes indirectly re 

sponsible for the death of his own son 
+ } ; - 

m t have een sed scores O es 
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, . 
1 involve n y ¢ yr the life 
: 
around one 1 of ating up old 
i 
plays to see ‘ other i had 
done. But th y a catch this 
somewhere, I cannot pretend to 
I 
, 
know why father, the mother, the 
surviving son, and even the background 
of ghbors in this part ir p seem 
to come from some real back yj ke 
the on in hich th tian ¢ } n 
the one w 1 the action takes place 
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at they make themselves but 
the system’’ makes them. It is, 
bound to conciude, rather a pity 


Mr. Miller's intellectual convicti 
much more stereotyped than his 
imagination, but it is al j 
» add that these blemishes are for 
¢ most part pretty much on the sur- 
In any event, those theatergoers 
ave got in the habit of assuming 
ftist plays can be interesting only 

s€ who iS 
elves to a point 
rested 


have sternly disciplined 





where they in- 


in whatever they 


ght to be interested in can get a 
ant surprise at “All My Sons.” 
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le all over the country who 


HE 

heard Marian Anderson on_ the 
T« in Hour in Ja ary who, that 
is, heard how fresh and big and beau- 
tiful her ve sounded at close micro- 
phe i no idea of how dif- 
ferent it had sound the night before 
in Cari e Hall. If I had left her 
recital at tk ntermission I would have 
carried away an impression of great de- 
terioration from her singing of Bach, 
S Ichaikovsky operatic 
j wi had been lifeless successions 
o! it had lacked their former 
lustrou eauty and power, had been 
afflicted with a strong vibrato, and occa- 


n pitch. Only 
songs after the inter- 
1 did the singing begin to gain in 
warmth and 
aria from De- 
gue’’ there was 


VOICE n 
the 
Enfant prod 


animation, tne 
volume—until in 


something like the exciting vocal sound 
and intensity of former occasions. 

On the Telephone Hour Miss An- 
derson sang Brahms’s “Sapphische 


Ode,” a spiritual, and an aria from 
Massenet’s which the 
roducers of the program seem to have 
considered so staggering a burden to 
the radio audience that even after play- 
inz a dance from Delibes’s “Coppelia” 
little piece by Tchaikovsky the 
orchestra had to show that “music also 
lax”” by pl Robert Russell 
Bennett's variations on “My Bonnie Lies 


can relax” by playing 
Over the Ocean.” 


“Herodiade” 


and a 





Co! sued a new recording 
of Str Tod und Verklarung 
he Phil phia Orchestra under O 
uf (S }; $3.85). The pertor 
and is well-re roduced by 
he reco except tor wooden-soun 
kettledri eats and poor balances that 
obscure solo instruments on the fir 
side, and a leveled-off climax on the 
de. It is certainly to be preferred to 
t lurid Stokowski pert rmances, 
especially the one that is atro ious! y re- 


older Columbia set 
ino Concerto No. 1 has 


orded in the 


Brahms’s Pi 


been recorded for Columbia by Serkin 

th the Pittsburgh Symphony under 
Reiner (Set 652; $6.85); and I have 
forced myse o listen to a few sides in 
orde ) report to those who love this 
dread |! work as I once did that the 
perro i 


is good but is pry re- 
and con- 


corded—with its sound dullec 


fused by t poor balance of piano bass 
with treble and of piano with orchestra. 

Victor hé ued a volume of folk 
songs ballads sung by Susan Reed 
(Set 1086; $3), who is charming when 
sh gs simply, but who often sings 
artily 


as issued a pre-war Polydor 
recording of Busoni's 
the D minor Concerto of Bach, played 





arrangement of 


by Alexander Borovsky with the La- 
moureux Orchestra under Bigot (Set 


162; $4.05). I have learned to dis- 
approve of Busoni’s amplification of 


Bach's writing, and advise anyone who 
is interested in this concerto, one of 


Bach's greatest instrumental works, to 


acquire either the original clavier ver- 
sion recorded by Fischer or the violin 
version recorded by Szigeti. Borovsky’s 
playing is straightforward; and the per- 
formance is clearly reproduced. 

Vox set (617; $2.99) offers 
Debussy’s ‘Pour le piano’: Prelude, 
Sarabande, and Toccata, performed by 
Gaby Casadesus. I enjoy the effective 
writing ‘for the piano” in the Prelude 
and Toccata, but don’t care for the Sa- 
rabande; I also like Mme. Casadesus’s 
more spirited playing better than her 
husband's; and the sound of her piano 
is well reproduced, but there is leveling 
off and limiting of volume at some of 
the climaxes, and loss of volume also at 
the ends of sides, and the surfaces are 
poor. 

Still another Vox set (614; $4.05) 
offers a number of pieces by Paganini 
which are occasions for violin-playing 
by Ruggiero Ricci that is breath-taking 
in its technical brilliance and its vitality. 
When Ricci records some better music 

i| Know whether he has developed 


Another 


we Will 





Phe NATION 


into as superb a musician as he jis , 
violinist. 

Jacques Abram's performances of +} 
Chopin walt he has 
Musicraft (Set 76; $3.85) haven't a 
of the relaxed grace and plasticity wh 





zes recorded 






the pieces call tor, but are, instead, he 


with extravagances a 





tic and 


tence 
tic tense, 






violences that impress me as utterly 






pricious, wilful, and perverse. 1 
sound of his piano is excellently repr 
duced, but with distortion in some <¢ 
the fortissumos; and there are also son 






sides with noisy surfaces and some wit 





wavering p tch. 

Twelve of the songs of Fauré tha: 
were sung by Isabel French and Olyn 
pia di Napoli in the Fauré Festival 
Harvard University in 1945 have bee 
recorded for Technichord by the sa 
singers with piano accompaniments 
Paul Doguereau (Set T-7: 3 viny 
records; $7.93). Rehearing the song 








1 


find them no more interesting than 

did then; and their sameness of style 

unvarying—though 
the voices 






unrelieved by the 
agreeable—color of 
are used with musical intelligence 
taste. The performances are well-re; 






, . 
duced; the vinylite records have o 







sional noisy defects which are m« 
noticeable because of their quiet at ot 
times. The French texts and Eng! 





translations are provided; and th 





again instructions for the care of 
records that still permit a pickup weis 
up to two ounces when they s! 
forbid anything over one ounce, 
that warn against without ms 
tioning that it has to be cleaned o 
the grooves of red vinylite records \ 
a soft brush before each playing 







} 
dust 








CONTRIBUTORS 












SIDNEY HOOK, head of the d 
ment of philosophy at New York | 






versity, is the author of “The Hero 
History’ and ‘Education for Mode 
Man.” 









DAVID T. BAZELON is a freque 
contributor to T/e Nation. 








HARRY M. JOHNSON is 
professor of sociology at Simmons ‘ 


assisti 






lege. 






RUSTEM VAMBERY, former professor 
of criminal law and criminology at t 
University of Budapest, has writ! 
extensively or the problems of the 
Balkans. 
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" . ' 
Compromise on Method 
ad, he 
conference in your issue of Jan- 
- I a ” . s 
ie As one of the coll g acie- 
ay. to that conference I feel he has 
ome ‘ 
very mistaken i the 
he c + j 
oft the conferen ind the C- 
. . 
>» and motives of the naiuonal Ofr- 
‘ ns if d the Variou cf lleg 
ret 
oO! s. I refer in particular to what 





der an over-emphasis of 





between the “lefti 



























: E iny evidence that either the Amer- 

sake Youth for Democrac y or the Cath- 

G rroups sought to build up their 

z h or power in the new organiza- 

The lea lership came from the 

: lual colleges, as Mr. Farrar said, 

; 1 the national organizations accepted 
-adership. 

It would be foolish flatly to deny that 

students who came as representa- 

f national student groups had the 

sts of their organizations in mind. 

ver, they also realized that as 

organizations they had been un- 

: to solve the many problems of the 

ican student community. They had 

unable to cement the student bodies 

f the United States into an organiza- 

1 which would contribute materially 

; the enhancement of our present sys- 
»f education. 

This. realization was translated into 
table compromises on specific is- 
such as the one on racial dis- 
ation. This was not a compromise 
p service’ or “loopholes,” as the 

maintains. We must recognize 
: Ithough it is quite possible in the 
; North to make racial discrimination a 
ul offense, it cannot easily be done 





Therefore 


South. 
| on method, while not yieldi 


ed 


yc. 


we compro- 





ng on 
to ad- 


} 
re conaiftions 
' 





as students, have 
yur program to suit tl 


ple. 





which we must work in various 





s of the country 
Out of the conference came agr 
it on many aims and purposes on 
h students of all religious faiths and 
vlitical groups and 
work together. This is a result which 







wh 





could 





cooperate 







at not only make a valuable contri- 
ae ution to America’s political life, as 
f the Farrar points out, but one which 





will add immeasurably to our national 
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Letters to the Editors 











understanding, and greatly raise the level 5, is an e1 
and standard of education in the United tirely different party from the Blo 
States EUGENE G. SCHWARTZ, Populaire, with different leaders, d 








C.C. N.Y. dele 





























Chicago Student Conference ‘“Ofcover, althougn this ement 
New York, February 3 Iways been an advocate of Social Credit 
, theories, it was originally p ty 
A Distorted Picture Quebec party, and not until 1944 did it 
be mie asso if i “ other st Ms Ol 
Dear Sirs: la your issue of January 4 the Social Credit 1 ement in the Social 
you published an article by Carey Credit Association of Canada 
McWilliams entitled The Cross and the The article also ; that the § il 
Circle uling with the Social Credit Credit Party and the Bloc Populaire f 
movement in Canada. This article con- upon the discontents of th ) f 
tains a number of serious errors which’ dle class. This might b irtly tr 0 
i ed picture of the polit ul =the Bloc Pom but it is t of 
Juebec. Union des | v support up 
First of all, Mr. McWilliams appears to now has come largely from farm 
to be under the impression that in the ing communities and from areas 
past the Bloc Populaire has followed a such as those in the federal co uency 
policy of cooperation with the Social of Pontiac, which party t i 
Credit forces, and that it was partly in- from the Liberals in at 7m 
strumental in the formation of the Finally, the writer says tl he ¢ i 
Union des Electeurs, the latter party — olic church has expressed no oppo yn 
being the Quebec version of the Cana- to its members jo g the S ( t 
dian Social Credit movement. This view mov nt. Act ‘3 Cardinal 
is quite incorrect. The Bloc Po; ulaire Villeneuve stro tacked no 
has no more cooperated with the Social ment, declaring t sf s did 
Credit movement than it has with the not constitute t 1 of e 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. social doctrines 
So far from the Bloc being in any way In one 1 howe Mr. McWil 
responsible for the formation of the  liams was correct, and tl was S 
Union des Electeurs, the facts are that statement tha ( > 
while the Bloc was only formed in 1942, ment, including the { r S 
the Union des Electeurs was first organ- in Qu +S , S 
ized around the beginning of the war, HERB F. QUINN 
that is, several years earlier. The Union Montreal, Quebec, J ry 31 
| | 
Next Week in The Nai H 
y ? 
Wied - U inter Sook Phau er 
“Faustina, or Rock Roses,” A Long Poem by ELIZABETH BIsHOP 
Witttam Empson’s review of “The Selected Writings of Dylan Thomas’ 
PorMs BY ROBERT LOWELL and WILLIAM Cartos WILLIAM 
Wrure SYPHER’s review cf Curt Sachs’s ‘T Co wealth A | 
DELMORE SCHWARTZ'S review of Ke r | € Selected | S 
NATHAN © AZE eview 0 ANS [ Sac is 5 Db x 4 £ 
CH Morris's review ) W. SX ers 
A History of Ame I sophy 
uR M. SCHLESING Irn.’s review of David Martin's “Ally B ed” ji 
ALBERT GUER s review of Char AM $ i! 
4 cS a id C sade > 
B. H. HaccINn CLEMENT GREENBERG | 
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COOPER SQUARE SCHOOL 
54 Irving Place (near E. ith St.) N. Y¥, ¢ 
LITERATURE OF FREEDOM 

MacAlister Coleman 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK Aoron Levenstein 
AND OTHER TIMEI OURSES 
FEBRUARY 4 


ues, Eve., 


Room 516, N. Y. 10. GR 5-6582 





BOOKS 


ANCIENT and 
VODERN TRUTHS 
IN A NEW DRESSING 
Yours for $1.50, sent to 
E. F. LEE 
Box 261, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








COLLECTIVISM 
CHALLENGES CHRISTIANITY 


By Verne Paul Kaub 


Authorized Distribut 
« & K ENTERPRISES, D N 
a 7 ” 


adisor 











', Wis 











FOR SALE 
"GOLDEN APPLES’=-> 


t Send Indian River Citrus Fruit os Gifts 

or a Treat for the Family 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 
Full Bushell (55 Ibs.) $4.75 
Haif Bushel (30 Ibs.) eek ink a aatn 3.00 
Express Prepaid . Ne C. 0. D. 

HONEY GROVES 
Sebastian Florida 


ee A lll. he 


| 
} 


TRANSLATOR WANTED 
FROM YIDDISH INTO ENGLISH .; 
port il economic Psy ica stor} 
at s (education), 
t x 1683, c/o T 


LANGUAGES 
ALL LANGUAGES. Phonograph 
Lingua ne, other ik Sold, 
rented 4. Ali P 
Y k | Mi 

CIGARETTES 
CIGARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
3 cartons. Price $1.45 per carton; postpaid 
Send check or money order. ACB MAIL 
ORDER CO., East Orange 1, N. J 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


74c a line (six words) 


Classified Display $7.39 per Inch 


Attractive discounts for 


multiple insertions. 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1066 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 199 


By JACK 


BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


ften washed by tides, and tides re- 


cede in th 


if 


nem 
like a jelly 


Shaking 


Removed cargo 


A stage Englishman 

Crops of a uniform nature 

If you hope to drink from this 
you must take it up 

Firearm with a powerful kick 
Far-fetched 

Usually engaged in revolutionary 
work 

Abyssinian official 

Listen—to little Kenneth 


223 Of rural kin 


Reads aloud a list (5 & 4) 


28 Grub 


Ada live here? She can be made 
use ol 

Giver of only one gift to charity? 
Ordains (anag.) 

Book bag 


DOWN 


A punch below the belt 
Batty place 
Floral dress—“all silver-white,” said 
Shakespeare 
4 An indirect attack 
5 Man-o’-war’s boat 


> Sort of crossing landsmen prefer 
He won’t feel at home by the seasid 

> One who looked for an honest man 
in a tub (an odd place to look) 
“Who overcomes By force, hath 
overcome but half his ---” 

> After this it’s too late (4 & 5) 
Nature’s sole mistake, W. S. Gilber: 
called him 
One of the five civilized Nations 
I drag all into an old dance 
Being in the state he is, he’d haves 
no use for gold diggers 
Interments 
Brings sex into everything 
Receptacle for bread, biscuits or beer 
System of which Boston is the 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne, 198 


ACROSS:—I REDCAP; 5 SWOONED; 1 
LEASTWISE; 11 ITCHY; 12 ROSSINI; 1 
PRIMATE: 14 LISZT: 16 BSSENTIAL;: 1 
BOMBSHELL; 20 CREEP; 22 TONNEAU; 
24 PIANOLA; 26 BQUAL;: 27 TURNSTILE; 
28 STENCIL; 29 ENDING. 

DOWN :—2 EXAMS; 3 CATMINT; 4 PRIVI- 
LEGE: 5 SWEEP: 6 OPINION; 7 aU 
TARINE: 8 DRY CELL: 9 FLORAL; 1 
SIMON PURE; 17 SILK PURSE; 18 BUT- 
LERS; 19 SHELLAC; 20 CLASSED; 4 
PLACES; 23 UNTIL: 25 ORION. 
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